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INTRODUCTIO N 



IT may seem rather a ponderous proceed- 
ing to write an introduction to a joke; 
and it is perhaps not without a spice of 
malice that the task has been allotted to a 
Scotchman. Time, however, has a Nietz- 
schean knack of "trans-valuing all values." 
While it engulfs beyond recovery so many 
pretentious solemnities, it often confers in- 
terest and value upon the most trivial of 
things. So this jeu d'esprit of W. S. Gil- 
bert's has become, in the space of forty- 
four years, a historic document of a cer- 
tain importance. It sheds a curious, and 
to some of us a pathetic, light upon the Eng- 
lish theater of mid-Victorian days — days in- 
conceivable to the youth of our time, and 
almost incredible even to those of us who 
lived thru them. We can scarcely believe, 
what we nevertheless know to be the fact, 
that we not only endured, but took consider- 
able pleasure in, the unspeakable puerilities 
which dominated the stage of the early seven- 
ties. 
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leading British dramatist. T. W. Robertson 
had died three years earlier, leaving to the 
stage one charming comedy and practically 
nothing more. James Albery, though his 
vein of wit was fresher and less mechanical 
than Gilbert's, had entirely failed to fulfill 
the promise of his 'Two Roses.' W. G. 
Wills, having narrowly missed writing a fine 
play in 'Charles I,' was degenerating into a 
mere rhetorical melodramatist. For the rest, 
the stage was given over to the inanities of 
Byron and Burnand, and to — avowed or sur- 
reptitious — adaptations from the French. 
Gilbert was the one man who combined a 
certain measure of dramatic instinct with an 
unquestionable literary gift. The 'Bab Bal- 
lads' were not poetry of a high order, but 
they were immeasurably beyond the reach 
of any other playwright of the period. 

Well, this master of the contemporary 
stage sits down to tell the world how a play 
is made. Writing for a 'Comic Annual,' he 
naturally approaches his subject in a more 
or less jocular mood. He chooses for pur- 
poses of illustration one of those whimsical 
themes in which his soul delighted*; and he 

"Long afterwards, in 1904, he actually produced a play, 
3 



shows a keen sense of the ridiculousness of 
some portions, at any rate, of the process 
which he describes. Yet we cannot but feel 
that, the his paper is largely comic, it is not 
in the least satiric. He has not the slightest 
suspicion that what he is really expounding 
is "how not to do it." On some points he 
writes with perfect seriousness. In the last 
paragraph, for instance, with its protest 
against the slovenly rehearsals of the period, 
he practically drops the mask of "Mr. Hor- 
ace Facile." Here he is quite in the move- 
ment of his time, pleading the cause of that 
highly elaborated art of production which 
the Bancrofts had actually introduced at the 
Prince of Wales's, which Irving was soon to 
adopt at the Lyceum, and which Gilbert him- 
self carried to a notable pitch in his extrava- 
ganzas. Again, in what he says about the 
difficulty of beginning the first act, and the 
ten times greater difficulty of getting the sec- 
ond act afoot, he is evidently speaking from 
experience; while there can be Httie doubt 
that Mr. Horace Facile's method of writing 
his crucial scenes first and connecting them 

rhe 'Faiiy's Dilemma,'' in which a clergymaa-harlequin 

was one of the leading characters. 




up afterwards was also the method of W. S. 
Gilbert. The whole piece, in fact, may be 
defined as a serious exposition in a whimsical 
key. The writer is quite aware that he is 
describing an unambitious form of art, with 
many ludicrous points about it; but it does 
not seem to cross his mind that the drama 
ought to be, or can be, freed from the child- 
ish conventions In which the technic of the 
time began and ended. 

The first condition of dramatic authorship 
which Mr. Horace Facile accepts without a 
murmur is that you must fit your play to a 
company of which every member has his fixed 
emploi or "line of business." You must sup- 
ply parts, not only for your leading man and 
leading lady, but for your "eccentric come- 
dian," your "low comedian," your "first old 
man," and so forth. We have here an indi- 
cation that Gilbert's chief successes had been 
written for the Haymarket Company under 
Buckstone's management — one of the last 
stock companies on the London stage. Many 
people — and I am one of them — are eager 
for a modified revival of the stock-company 
system; but we lay the emphasis on the 
"modified," A revival of the old "lines of 



business" is the last thing to be desired. They 
forced the playwright to depict life In terms 
of a fixt set of theatrical types — which prac- 
tically meant that he did not depict life at all. 
Even as Gilbert wrote, the system was pass- 
ing away. The generation of dramatists 
which came to the front in the eighties were 
able to conceive their plays freely, draw 
whatever characters their observation or 
imagination suggested, and then select from 
the whole body of available artists those best 
fitted to realize their intentions. An author 
may, indeed, have in his mind's eye the actors 
whom he would like to secure for one or two, 
or even more, of his characters; but that is a 
totally different thing from dragging in a 
number of imitations of popular preachers 
because you want to give a "fat" part to your 
low comedian. With all its drawbacks, the 
long run system has at least freed the dra- 
matist from the tyranny of "lines of busi- 
ness." The repertory system, which is the 
alternative to the long run system, alms, and 
ought to aim, not at the revival of a set of 
hard-and-fast types, but at giving actors such 
flexibility as shall enable them to answer any 
reasonable call an author may make upon 



them, instead of expecting the author to sup- 
ply each of them with opportunities for show- 
ing off his own particular set of tricks. 

Again, it is not at all in a satiric spirit that 
Gilbert represents Mr, Facile as opening the 
play with a servant dusting the furniture and 
soliloquizing as he does so. He sees that it 
is comic, but not that it is imbecile. He 
acquiesces without a murmur in the rule that 
leading actors must not be "discovered," but 
must have an effective "entrance." That 
every act must end with a "striking situation" 
is to him a law of nature, no more open to 
criticism than the procession of the equinoxes. 
He takes it for granted that the merit of dia- 
log resides in the "good things" with which 
it is sprinkled — in other words, he is entirely 
under the dominion of that convention of 
"wit" which played havoc with English com- 
edy from the Restoration down to our own 
day. We see in almost every sentence that, 
in his eyes, art and artifice are synonymous; 
and that quite involuntary confession gives 
us the key to the all-pervading puerility of 
the English drama of his time. 

It is noteworthy, however, and even a little 
surprising, that he starts from the assump- 



tion that a play should have a "general 
idea," a theme, or, as we should say, a prob- 
lem. There he was distinctly in advance of 
his time. His contemporaries, as a rule, 
thought of nothing but the telling of a per- 
fectly trivial story, comic or sentimental, with 
no more social or spiritual relevance than 
may be found in the legend of Mother Hub- 
bard. The problem he selected for illustra- 
tion was an exceedingly simple and safe one. 
In pleading for mutual tolerance between 
Church and Stage, the dramatist, address- 
ing a theatrical audience, would necessarily 
be preaching to the converted. But here we 
come upon a curious point: the method of 
dealing with the problem which suggested 
itself to Gilbert exactly anticipated that of 
Mr. Bernard Shaw. The scene a faire which 
he had in his mind's eye was to be "a scene 
of haughty recrimination — the Archbishop 
reproaching the curate for combining the 
pulpit with the stage, the curate reproaching 
the Archbishop with his hypocritical denuncia- 
tion of an institution from which he derives, 
in the shape of rent, an income of, say, four 
thousand a year." In his very first play, 
'Widower's Houses,' Mr. Shaw wrote, to all 
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intents and purposes, the scene which Gilbert 
here forecasts; and he has repeated it, in dif- 
ferent disguises, over and over again. The 
Gilbertianism of Mr. Shaw's methods has 
often been noted; but I do not remember a 
more convincing illustration of it than this. 
The truth is that both men were constitu- 
tionally predisposed to the reduction to ab- 
surdity of self-righteousness and cant. "I 
don't think much of our profession," says 
Gilbert's Pirate King, "but contrasted with 
respectability it is comparatively honest." 
There you have in a nutshell a very large 
part of Mr. Shaw's criticism of life, at all 
events in his earlier plays. 

William Archer. 

London, November, 191 5. 
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MOST men, whatever their occupa- 
tion may be, are accustomed to 
study mankind exclusively from 
their own points of view. A man who 
passes his life behind a tavern-bar is apt 
to divide the human race into those who hab- 
itually refresh themselves in public-houses, 
and those who do not. A policeman classifies 
society under two great heads — prosecutors 
and prisoners. In a footman's eyes, his fel- 
low-men are either visitors or servants; in 
an author's, they are publishers or reviewers. 
Now, it is conceivable that a man may be at 
once a prosecutor, a visitor, and a publisher; 
but a policeman will take no heed of him in 
the two latter capacities; a footman will care 
nothing that he is a prosecutor and a pub- 
lisher; and an author will be in no way con- 
cerned that he is a prosecutor (unless, in- 
deed, he is prosecuting the author), or that 
he is a visitor, unless the visit be paid in his 
capacity as a publisher. Each man allows 



his immediate surroundings to interfere be- 
tween himself and the world at large. He 
sees mankind, not thru a distorting medium, 
but thru a medium so circumscribed that it 
permits only one feature of the object lookt 
at to be seen at one time. In short, he exam- 
ines mankind, not thru a field-glass, but thru 
a microscope. 

A theater, examined thru the powerful 
medium employed by a person whose occupa- 
tion is intimately associated with theaters, 
is as unlike a theater, as it appears in the 
eyes of the outside public, as a drop of mag- 
nified Thames water is unlike the apparently 
inorganic liquid that enters into the composi- 
tion of almost everything we drink. Not one 
person in a thousand who sits in the audi- 
torium of a theater has any definite idea of 
the complicated process by which the untidy, 
badly-scrawled, interleaved, and interlineated 
manuscript of the author is transmuted into 
the close, crisp, bright, interesting entertain- 
ment that, in the eyes of the spectator, repre- 
sents the value of the shilling he has paid for 
admittance. Still less does he know of the 
complicated mental process by which the 
manuscript (supposing it to have a genuine 
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claim to the title "original") has been put 
together. Let us trace the progress of a 
modern three-act comedy from the blank- 
paper state to completion, and from comple- 
tion to production. 

We will assume that the author, Mr. Hor- 
ace Facile, has such a recognized position in 
his profession as to justify a manager in 
saying to him, "Facile, I want a three-act 
comedy-drama from you, with parts for 
Jones and Brown and Robinson. Name your 
own terms, and get it ready. If you can, by 
this day two months." 

Faclle's engagements allow of his accept- 
ing the commission, and he sets to work on 
it as soon as may be. 

In the first place, a "general idea" must 
be fixt upon, and in selecting it, Facile is 
guided, to a certain extent, by the resources 
of the company he is to write for. Jones is 
an excellent light comedian, with a recog- 
nized talent for eccentric parts; Brown is the 
leading "old man" of the establishment; 
Robinson is the handsome lover or jeune 
premier; and Miss Smith plays the interest- 
ing young ladies whose fortunes or misfor- 
tunes constitute the sentimental interest of 



every piece in which she plays. Probably one 
or more of these talented artists must be 
"exploited," and the nature of the "general 
idea" will depend on the powers or peculiar- 
ities of the actor or actress who is principally 
entitled to consideration. The motif of the 
comedy having been determined upon (we 
will suppose that it is to arise from the un- 
necessary and unchristian antagonism exist- 
ing between the Theater and the Church), 
Facile easts about for a story in which this 
motif can be effectively displayed. In select- 
ing a story, Facile will probably be guided 
by the peculiarities of the company he is 
writing for. Brown {the "old man") has 
never played an Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and Facile believes such a part would afford 
that excellent comedian a chance of distin- 
guishing himself In a new line of character; 
so the story must be put together in such a 
manner as to admit of an Archbishop of Can- 
terbury taking a prominent part in it. It has 
often occurred to Facile that Robinson, the 
jeune premier, could make a great deal of 
the part of a professional Harlequin, who, 
under the influence of love or some equally 
potent agency, has "taken orders," notwith- 
i6 



standing that, at the time of his doing so, he 
is under engagement to play Harlequin in a 
forthcoming pantomime. So the story must 
admit, not only of an Archbishop, but also of 
a serious Harlequin; and, moreover, the in- 
terests of the Archbishop and the Harlequin 
must be interwoven in an interesting and yet 
sufficiently probable manner. However, the 
fact that there is a clerical side to Har- 
lequin's character, renders this exceedingly 
easy. The Harlequin loves the Archbishop's 
daughter; but the Archbishop (a very 
haughty ecclesiastic of the Thomas a Becket 
type) objects to Harlequins on principle, and 
determines that his daughter shall marry into 
the Church. Here Is at once the necessary 
association of the interests of the Archbishop 
and the Harlequin, and here, moreover, is 
an excellent reason for the Harlequin's tak- 
ing holy orders. The Archbishop admits 
him, in Ignorance of his other professions, 
and places no obstacle in the way of his court- 
ing his daughter. But a great deal of the in- 
terest of the lover's part should obviously 
depend on the contrast between his duties as 
a clergyman and his duties as a Harlequin 
(for an obdurate manager declines to release 



him from his engagement in the latter capac- 
ity), and Facile sets to work to see how the 
two professions can be contrasted to the best 
advantage. This requires some considera- 
tion, but he sees his way to it at last. The 
Archbishop (a bitter enemy to the stage, 
which he denounces whenever an opportunity 
for doing so presents itself) happens to be 
the freeholder of the very theater in which 
the Harlequin is engaged; and happening to 
call on the manager one evening, with the 
double object of collecting his quarter's rent 
and endeavoring to wean the manager from 
a godless profession, he meets his daughter's 
lover in Harlequin costume. Here is an op- 
portunity for a scene of haughty recrimina- 
tion — the Archbishop reproaching the curate 
for combining the pulpit with the stage (by- 
the-bye, here is the title for the piece — the 
'Pulpit and the Stage'), and the curate re- 
proaching the Archbishop with his hypocriti- 
cal denunciation of an institution from which 
he derives, in the shape of rent, an income 
of, say, four thousand a year. At this junc- 
ture the Archbishop's daughter must be intro- 
duced. It will be difficult to account, with 
anything like probability, for her presence 



behind the scenes during the performance of 
a pantomime; but with a little ingenuity even 
this may be accompllsht. For instance, she 
may have come with a view to proselytizing 
the ballet; and a scene of the stage, in which 
she is seen proselytizing the ballet, who can't 
get away from her because they are all hang- 
ing on irons, ready for the transformation 
scene, might precede the arrival of the Arch- 
bishop. The act (the second) must end with 
the struggle (on the daughter's part) be- 
tween filial respect for her venerable father, 
and her love for Harlequin, resulting, of 
course, in her declaring for the Harlequin, 
and the Archbishop's renunciation of her 
"for ever," 

This will fill two acts. The third act must 
show the Harlequin (now a curate) married 
to the Archbishop's daughter, and living in 
the humblest circumstances somewhere in 
Lambeth. They are happy, altho they are 
extremely poor. They have many friends — 
some clerical, some theatrical — but all on the 
best of terras with each other, thru the bene- 
volent agency of the ex-Harlequin. Deans 
drop in from Convocation at Westminster — 
actors and actresses from rehearsal at Ast- 



ley's; and it ts shown, beyond the possibility 
of doubt, that the two professions have many 
points in common ( here is an opportunity for 
introducing hits at High Church mummeries, 
with imitations of popular preachers by Wil- 
kinson, the low comedian). Now to intro- 
duce the Archbishop. Since his renunciation 
of his daughter, he has become a changed 
man. Too haughty to admit his error 
frankly, and take her and her husband to his 
Heart and Palace» he is nevertheless pain- 
fully conscious that he has acted harshly ; and, 
in a spirit of secret self-humiliation, he dis- 
guises himself 3s one of the undignified 
clergy, and tn that capacity goes thru a 
course of house-to-house viwtation. The nat- 
ural course of this duty brings hira to the 
humble abode of his daughter and son-tn-law. 
He enters unvvercei\-ed (of course in ignor- 
ance of the fact that it h their abode) during 
Wilkinson's imitations and overhears a 
touching scene, in which his daughter indig- 
nantly rebukes Wilkinson for giving an imi- 
tation of her Right Reverend father's pulpit 
peculiarities. The old man, otterhr softened 
by (his unexpected touch of filial aScctioD, 
comes lonrard, uad, m bralEcn accents, ad- 



mits both the correctness of the imitation, 
and the filial respect that induced his daugh- 
ter to check it, folds her and her husband 
to his heart, and gives him the next presenta- 
tion to a valuable living — the present incum- 
bent (who is present) being an aged man 
who cannot, in the course of nature, expect 
to survive many months. On this touching 
scene the curtain descends. 

Here is an outline of a plot which Facile 
believes will answer every purpose. The 
Archbishop, the daughter, and the Harlequin 
will afford three excellent parts. The man- 
ager will be a bit of "character" for Jones, 
the eccentric comedian; the actor who gives 
imitations of popular preachers will fit Wil- 
kinson's powers of mimicry to a T ; the totter- 
ing old incumbent, to whose living the ex- 
Harlequin is to succeed, will afford Tompkins 
an opportunity of Introducing one of his 
celebrated "cabinet pictures" of pathetic old 
men; and for the other members of the 
company small effective parts, arising natu- 
rally from the exigencies of the story, will 
readily be found. 

The next thing Facile does is to arrange 
striking situations for the end of each act 



The first act must end with an announcement 
from the Harlequin that he has just taken 
holy orders; the happiness of the bishop's 
daughter at the information, and the en- 
trance of the manager, who tells Harlequin 
that he shall nevertheless hold him to his 
engagement for the forthcoming pantomime. 
The second act must end with the renuncia- 
tion of his daughter by the Archbishop and 
the last with the general reconciliation. 
Facile then sets to work to write the dialog. 
As a rule, this Is not written straight oS. 
He first tries his hand upon bits of dialog 
that arise from suggestive situations — per- 
haps the first interview between the Arch- 
bishop's daughter and himself in Lambeth 
Palace, Then perhaps he will write the 
proselytizing scene in the second act; then 
the dialog that leads to the situation at the 
end of Act I.; and so on. After he has 
"settled" half-a-dozen little scenes of this 
description, he feels that it is time to arrange 
how the piece is to begin. The first act takes 
place in the Archbishop's library in Lambeth 
Palace. Shall the Archbishop and his daugh- 
ter be "discovered" at breakfast? No; both 
the Archbishop and his daughter (that is to 



say, the actor and actress who are to play 
those parts) object to be "discovered." They 
want an "entrance," that they may receive 
special and individual "receptions," and they 
don't like to begin a piece, as in that case 
they are liable to constant interruption from 
the arrival of such of the audience as are 
not in their places when the curtain rises. 
Perhaps Jones (the manager) won't mind 
beginning, as his part is likely to be a par- 
ticularly good one; he might call on the 
Archbishop about the rent of the theater. 
But in this case there must be a servant to re- 
ceive him. Well, Facile tries this : Servant dis- 
covered (dusting, of course) ; soliloquy (this 
gives the manager an entrance) ; knock; ser- 
vant don't answer it on principle until several 
times repeated; eventually admits manager; 
treats manager contemptuously (or better 
still, as he is an Archbishop's servant, with 
a grave and pitying air) , as who would say, 
"Poor worldly sheep (we — that is to say, 
the Archbishop and I — despise you, but we 
don't hate you)"; servant leaves to inform 
Archbishop; sarcastic soliloquy by manager; 
enter Archbishop; thunders of applause at 
Archbishop's "make up"; and so on. Prob- 



ably Facile writes and rewrites this scene 
half-a-dozen times — it gives him more trou- 
ble than all the rest of the act put together; 
for there are so many ways of beginning a 
piece, and it is so difficult to find sufficient 
reason for selecting one and rejecting alt the 
rest. However, Facile is eventually satisfied; 
the scenes that he has already written are 
tackt together with dialog of a more com- 
monplace order, and Act I, is completed. 

At this point Facile is apt to pause and 
to take breath. Perhaps he will run over to 
Paris, or go to the sea-side for a month, "to 
collect his thoughts." His thoughts col- 
lected, he will make a tremendous effort to 
begin the second act; but here all the diffi- 
culty that he experienced in beginning Act I. 
crops up again tenfold. We protest, from 
practical experience, that there is nothing in 
the dramatist's profession that presents so 
many distasteful difficulties as the commenc- 
ing the second act of a three-act comedy. 
His first act is short, sharp, crisp, and to the 
point — tolus teres atqiie rotitndus — perfectly 
satisfactory in itself — artistically put to- 
gether, and telling the audience all they re- 
quire to know in order to understand what 



follows, but nothing more. The thread of 
interest is broken at an exacting point, and 
it has now to be taken up again and in such 
a way as not to anticipate secrets and "situa- 
tions" that require time to develop. If, in 
commencing the first act, Facile was bothered 
with the choice of five hundred "openings," 
he is ten times as much bothered now from 
the fact that he has only two or three, and 
none of them likely to be effective when re- 
duced to dialog. However, a letter from 
the management probably wakes him up at 
this point. With a desperate effort he sets 
to work, writing detacht scenes as before, 
and tacking them together as before, and 
writing the opening dialog last as before; 
and, in process of time, Act. 11. is completed. 
His work is now practically at an end. Act 
III. is a simple matter enough. He has laid 
the train in Acts I. and II., and all that re- 
mains is to bring about the catastrophe in 
quickest possible manner consistent with the 
story he has to tell. By the time that he 
has finisht Act II., he has cleared away all 
his difficulties. The different peculiarities of 
his principal characters have not only been 
irrevocably determined upon, but he has, by 



this time, become thoroly saturated with their 
spirit; and he has no difficulty whatever In 
bringing the last act shortly and sharply to 
an effective conclusion. Facile, who knows 
his work pretty well, has a theory that no 
piece has ever yet been written which de- 
serves to arrest the attention of an audience 
for more than two hours at a time, and he 
has not the vanity to believe that any piece 
of his is likely to prove an exception to the 
rule. 

The piece, duly completed, Is sent to the 
manager who is to produce it. That gen- 
tleman has sufficient faith in Facile to jus- 
tify him in handing it over at once to his 
prompter, who proceeds to make a fair copy 
for his own use, and another for the Lord 
Chamberlain's inspection. He also copies 
the "parts" from which the actors and ac- 
tresses are to study, and which contain simply 
the words that the actor for whom It Is in- 
tended has to speak, the stage-directions that 
concern him, and the last three or four words 
of every speech that immediately precede 
his own. As soon as the parts are fairly 
copied, a "reading" is called — that is to say, 
the members of the company are summoned 



to hear the piece read by the author in the 
green-room. This is an ordeal that Facile 
particularly dreads. He reads abominably — 
all authors do — and he knows it. He begins 
well; he reads slowly and emphatically, with 
all the proper pauses duly marked; and he 
indicates the stage-directions with just the 
right modulation of voice. All is quite satis- 
factory until — say, on page 9 — he comes to 
a "point" on which he relies for a hearty 
laugh. He makes his point, and dwells for 
a moment upon it. Nobody notices it except 
the stage manager, who thinks he has paused 
because he is hoarse and kindly pours him 
out a glass of water. Much abasht by this, 
Facile pounds thru the rest of the manu- 
script at an astounding pace — hurrying inten- 
tionally over all the "good things" as if he 
were ashamed of them — which, for the mo- 
ment, he is — and slurring over stirring pas- 
sages as if they were merely incidental to 
the general purpose of the scene — as tho, in 
fact, the scene had not been originally con- 
structed in order to introduce them. As he 
approaches the end of the second act, he 
becomes quite unconscious of the fact that 
he is reading at all until recalled by an en- 



forced pause occasioned by the accident of a 
misplaced leaf, or the opening or shutting 
of the green-room door. As he commences 
the third act, he finds himself wandering into 
falsetto every now and then; he becomes 
husky and out of tune; he takes a copious 
drink of water, and the words immediately 
begin to babble into each other in a manner 
altogether incomprehensible. He falls into 
his old habit of slurring over important pas- 
sages, but endeavors to compensate for this 
by laying such exceptional stress upon sen- 
tences of no ultimate importance, that his 
audience begin to wish that they had paid 
more attention to the earlier passages of the 
play, that they might understand more 
clearly the force of the old clergyman's re- 
mark about the weather, or the subtlety of 
the ex-Harlequin's Invitation to the low 
comedian to sit down and make himself com- 
fortable. Facile finds the "imitations" in the 
third act seem to make no impression, which 
is not to be wondered at, considering he 
reads them "off the reel" without any modi- 
fication of voice at all. At length, very much 
to his surprise, he finds himself at the last 
page — which Is always a tremendously long 



page to read; you never seem to get to the 
bottom of it — and, with his heart thumping 
away in his mouth, he pronounces the word 
"curtain," and closes the manuscript with — 
"There, that's over!" and proceeds at once 
to talk, with great volubility, about the sort 
of a day that it is — the bad business they've 
been doing at the Folly — or the horrible re- 
port that Mrs. Miggleton, the wife of Mig- 
gleton, the first surgeon of the day, never 
"shows" in society, because her husband has, 
at different times, and in the interests of 
science, cut away so much of her, by way 
of experiment, that only the vital portions 
are left — about anything, in short, except the 
piece he has just been reading. The stage 
manager distributes the "parts," and the 
author hurries away — in order to avoid thai 
row with Miss Smith — after appointing a 
day and hour for "comparing parts." 

In the course of this process — a very dis- 
mal one indeed — the members of the com- 
pany who are engaged in the piece endeavor 
to decipher the parts and to ascertain the 
context. The copyist's errors are corrected, 
and every one begins to have some idea of 
his or her position with reference to the other 



persons engaged. It is usually a long and 
tedious process, and eminently calculated to 
reduce Facile's self-esteem to vanishing- 
point. After this preliminary canter is over 
Facile thinks he may as well look up Mr. 
. Flatting, the scene painter, who has been at 
work for the last fortnight on the Arch- 
bishop's library, and who is about to begin 
the "behind the scenes" scene in the second 
act. Facile climbs into the tall, narrow, 
dingy shed called by courtesy a painting- 
room, and finds Flatting describing the 
"model" to the carpenter and machinist, who 
will have a good deal to do with it, as it is 
a "set" of rather complicated description. 
Facile settles matters with Flatting and goes 
home to dine, sleep, wake at eleven o'clock 
and set to work till three in the morning, 
altering this scene, polishing up that dialog, 
making it crisper here, and tilling it out with 
business there, as the experience of the morn- 
ing may have su^csted. The ncrt day is 
the first rehearsal proper. A table and diree 
chairs are set in the middle of the stage 
against the footlights. One of these is for 
the stage-manager, one for the prompter, 
and one for the author. Very often the stage- 



manager and prompter are one and the same 
individual, but the three chairs (one on the 
"prompt side" of the table and two on the 
"opposite prompt") are always there. Facile 
knows something of stage-management, and 
invariably stage-manages his own pieces — 
an exceptional thing in England, but the 
common custom in France. He is nothing 
of an actor, and when he endeavors to show 
what he wants his actors to do, he makes him- 
self rather ridiculous, and there is a good deal 
of tittering at the wings; but he contrives, 
nevertheless, to make himself understood, 
and takes particularly good care that what- 
ever his wishes are, they shall be carried out 
to the letter, unless good cause is shown to 
the contrary. He has his own way; and if 
the piece is a success, he feels that he has 
contributed something more than the mere 
words that are spoken. At the same time, 
if Facile is not a self-sufficient donkey, he 
is only too glad to avail himself of valuable 
suggestions offered by persons who have ten 
times his experience in the details of stage 
management. And so the piece flounders 
thru rehearsal — the dingy theater lighted by 
a T-piece in front of the stage, which has 
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no perceptible effect at the back; the per- 
formers usually (at all events during the first 
two or three rehearsals) standing in a row 
with their backs to the auditorium, that the 
light may fall on crabbed manuscripts they 
are reading from; the author endeavoring, 
but In vain, to arrange effective exits and 
entrances, because nobody can leave the T- 
picce; the stage-manager or prompter (who 
follows the performers) calling a halt from 
time to time that he may correct an over- 
lookt error in his manuscript or insert a 
stage-direction. The actors themselves pause 
from time to time for the same reason. 
Every one has (or should have) a pencil 
in hand; all errors are corrected and inser- 
tions made on the spot; every important 
change of position is carefully markt; every 
"cross" indicated as the piece proceeds; and 
as alterations in dialog and business are made 
up to the last moment — all of which have 
to be hurriedly recorded at the time — it will 
be understood that the "parts" are in rather 
a dilapidated condition before the rehearsals 
are concluded. 

Eventually the piece is ready for represent- 
ation — three weeks' preparation is supposed 
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to be a liberal allowance — and with one im- 
perfect scene rehearsal, and no dress re- 
hearsal at all, the piece Is presented to the 
public. It probably passes muster on the 
first night, whatever its merits may be; in a 
week or ten days actors begin to "do some- 
thing" with their parts; and in a fortnight 
the piece is probably at its best. 

There Is much, very much, fault to be 
found (so Facile says) with the system — or 
rather the want of the system — that prevails 
at rehearsals in this country. In the first 
place, every actor and every person engaged 
in the piece should have a perfect copy of the 
piece, and that copy should be printed, not 
written. It costs from five to six pounds to 
print a three-act comedy, and in return for 
this trifling outlay much valuable time and 
an infinity of trouble would be saved, not 
only to the prompter, but to the actors and 
the author.* It is absolutely necessary that 
every actor should have the context of his 

•By-lhc-bye, here is an invaluable hint to Messieurs the 
Unacted. Never send a manuscript Co a manager. Al- 
ways print your play before you send it ia. It vrill be 
read; and if rejected, il will be far a good and sufRcient 
reason. There are thumping prizes in dramatic litera- 
ture ; and the five-pound outlay will be returned to you 
a thousand-fold, if your piece happens to turn up trumps. 
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scenes before his eyes as he studies them. 
He also says (does Facile) that it is a mon- 
strous shame and an unheard-of injustice to 
place three-act pieces on the stage with fewer 
than thirty rehearsals, in ten of which the 
scenes should be as they will be set at night. 
and in five of which every soul engaged 
should be drest and made up as they will 
be drest and made up at night. As it is now, 
Jones, who is always fearfully nervous on 
"first nights," is embarrassed to find himself 
called upon to repeat his scarcely-leamt 
words in a spacious and handsomely furnisht 
apartment, blazing with gas and gold-foil, 
instead of the cold, dark, empty stage on 
which he has been rehearsing them. This is 
of itself enough to drive the words out of 
the head of Jones. Then Jones, who has 
practised several scenes with Brown (on the 
stage an "old man," but in private life an 
airy, dressy gentleman of thirty summers) 
finds himself called upon to speak his words, 
not to the dressy Brown, but to a white- 
headed and generally venerable ecclesiastic, 
in gold spectacles and knee-breeches — that is 
to say, Brown the Archbishop. These surprizes 
(for to a nervous man they are surprizes) 



are enough to unhinge Jones altogether. He 
makes a mess of his part for a night or two, 
picks up again after that, and in a fortnight 
is the talk of the town. Now, if Jones had 
had an opportunity of rehearsing with 
Brown the Archbishop, instead of Brown 
the Swell, and if he had rehearsed his scenes 
in the Archbishop's library, and not on the 
empty stage, Jones might have become the 
talk of the town from the first. In first- 
class French theaters this system is adopted. 
Parts are distributed, learnt perfectly, and 
then rehearsed for six weeks or two months, 
sometimes for three or four months. Scene- 
rehearsals and dress-rehearsals occupy the 
last week of preparations. Actors and act- 
resses act at rehearsal; they have been taught 
and required to do so from the first; and 
the consequence Is that a bad actor becomes 
a reasonably good actor, and a reasonably 
good actor becomes an admirable actor, by 
sheer dint of the microscopic investigation 
that his acting receives from the stage-man- 
ager and from the author. And until this 
system Is in force in England; until the neces- 
sity for longer periods of preparation, for 
rehearsals that are rehearsals in fact, and 
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not merely in name — rehearsals with scenery, 
dresses, and ^'make-up," as they are to be at 
night; earnest rehearsals, with every gesture 
given as it is to be given at night, every ex- 
pression markt as it is to be markt at night; 
until the necessity for such preparation as 
this is recognized in England, the English 
stage will never take the position to which 
the intelligence of its actors and actresses, 
the enterprise of its managers, and the talent 
of its authors, would otherwise entitle it. 
At least, so says Facile. 
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NOTES 



WILLIAM SCHENCK GILBERT 
was born in 1836, and he died in 
191 1. He was intended for the 
civil service, but after a brief ex- 
perience in a government office he decided to 
study law and he was called to the bar In 1 864, 
It is possible to discover the influence of his 
legal experience in 'Trial by Jury,' and in the 
caricature of the Lord High Chancellor in 
'lolanthe.' He did not succeed in establish- 
ing himself as a barrister; and like many an- 
other unsuccessful lawyer he turned to jour- 
nalism as a less exclusive profession. Tom 
Hood, son of the writer of the 'Song of the 
Shirt,' had founded in 1861 a comic paper 
called Fun; and to this lively little weekly 
Gilbert became a regular and a prolific con- 
tributor, both in prose and in verse. He 
early won the favor of its readers by a series 
of clever humorous lyrics which revealed his 
comic fantasy and his command over rhythm 
and rime, and which he adorned with his own 
sketches signed "Bab." A collection of these 
'Bab Ballads' was publisht in 1869; and a 
second series appeared a few years later, 

Gilbert also wrote theatrical notices for 
the Illustrated Times; and he supplied occa- 
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sional articles to the 'Era Almanack' and to 
the Christmas number which the editor of 
Fun called 'Tom Hood's Comic Annual.' 
To these publications and to various maga- 
zines he contributed humorously fantastic 
tales, some of the themes of which he was 
to utilize in his later dramas, — just as he 
found suggestions for some of the plots of 
his later librettos in the 'Bab Ballads.' 

At the end of the sixties and in the early 
seventies of the last century it was the custom 
in half-a-dozen London theaters to provide 
a pretty solid bill-of-fare, the program begin- 
ning with a farce, followed by a three-act 
comedy, which was succeeded by a burlesque. 
And in 1866 Gilbert improvized to order the 
earliest of a series of burlesques, the writing 
and producing of these dramatic trifles serv- 
ing as a most useful apprenticeship for the 
later comic operas. He was also the librettist 
of several of the light musical pieces per- 
formed at the entertainment given by Mr. 
and Mrs. German Reed. In 1870 he ven- 
tured upon a higher flight in the 'Palace of 
Truth,' a three-act comedy in blank verse, 
followed the next year by the more ambitious 
'Pygmalion and Galatea' {which was later 
very successfully revived by Miss Mary An- 
derson). In the following years he com- 
posed other pieces in blank verse, the 
'Wicked World,' 'Broken Hearts,' the 
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'Princess,' and 'Gretchen' — a mild Victorian 
version of the Faust legend. 

Of these efforts in verse only 'Pygmalion 
and Galatea' could fairly be called success- 
ful; and even that owed its vogue rather to 
the opportunity it afforded to the actress 
who impersonated Galatea than to its own 
poetical merit. The ordinary English play 
of poetic pretension, so Professor Gilbert 
Murray has pointed out, varies between 
rather slack and formless meter and ultra- 
poetical diction. "The first enables the poet 
to slide into prose when asking for his boots; 
the second, almost unassisted, has to keep 
up the poetical quality of the atmosphere. 
It does so, of course, at the expense of direct- 
ness, and often with the ruinous result that 
where you have Drama you have killed 
Poetry, and where you have Poetry you have 
killed Drama." 

More valuable, because more individual 
and more spontaneous, were Gilbert's com- 
edies in prose. 'Charity,' his most ambitious 
attempt at serious drama, failed to establish 
itself in theater; but 'Engaged,' originally 
produced in 1877, has been frequently re- 
vived and has had its influence upon later 
playwrights as divergent as Oscar Wilde and 
Bernard Shaw. A pleasant and ingenious 
two-act comedy, called 'Sweethearts,' first 
seen in 1874, may have served as the sug- 



gestion for Bronson Howard's 'Old Love- 
Letters'; and the artificial but theatrically 
effective 'Comedy and Tragedy,' devised to 
display the emotional range of Mary Ander- 
son, has rarely been performed since it was 
first acted in 1884. But these were all am- 
bitious efforts to provide the English stage 
with plays of a more vigorous veracity and 
of a solider substance than could be found 
in the flimsy and insincere adaptations which 
then almost monopolized the London thea- 
ters. In this Gilbert was a pioneer; and he 
was a pioneer also in publishing his pieces 
to win a favorable verdict from the reader 
after they had been able to gain the suffrage 
of the playgoer. In four successive volumes, 
issued from time to time, under the title of 
'Original Plays,' Gilbert collected nearly two 
score of his pieces. 

Of the thirty-eight plays contained in these 
volumes, seventeen or nearly a half, are 
librettos, most of them written to be set to 
music by Arthur Sullivan. 'Trial by Jury' 
was sung and acted in 1875; the 'Sorcerer' 
in 1877, 'H. M. S. Pinafore' in 1878, the 
'Pirates of Penzance' in 1879, 'Patience' in 
i88r, the 'Mikado' in 1885. In 1881 Gil- 
bert and Sullivan and their manager, 
D'Oyley Carte, opened the Savoy Theater, 
which they had built to provide a permanent 
home for their comic operas. During a tern- 




porary disagreement with Sullivan and after 
that composer's deathj Gilbert supplied 
librettos for other composers but without 
meeting with the success which had almost 
unfailingly attended the earlier collabora- 
tion. It is on the books written for Sullivan's 
scores that Gilbert's fame as a comic dra- 
matist is firmly founded. He revived the 
tradition of earlier English ballad-opera, 
illuminated by Sheridan's sparkling 'Duenna' 
and by Gay's audacious 'Beggar's Opera.' 
He was stimulated also by the example of 
the more varied librettos prepared by Meil- 
hac and Halevy for Offenbach and Lecoq, 
the 'Belle Helene,' the 'Grande Duchesse,' 
and the 'Petit Due,' — altho he never sought 
the tender pathos which relieves the humor 
of the 'Perichole.' 

In Mr. Archer's introduction it is pointed 
out that 'A Stage-Play' was written in the 
earlier seventies ; — it appeared in 'Tom 
Hood's Comic Annual for 1873,' which was 
publisht late in the fall of the preceding year. 
And Mr. Archer notes that when Gilbert 
takes it for granted that the merit of dialog 
resides in the "good things" with which it is 
sprinkled he was "entirely under the domin- 
ion of that convention of wit" which played 
hivoc with English comedy from the Res- 
toration down to our own day." It might be 
urged that the convention is even earlier than 



the Restoration and that the prevalence of 
irrelevant witticisms is discoverable in Lyly 
and even in Shakspere, especially in his earli- 
est comedy, 'Love's Labor's Lost.' This 
questing of so-called epigram Is flagrant in 
Congreve and in Sheridan, altho the latter 
satirized it himself in the 'Critic,' making 
Mr. Puff declare that he is "not for making 
slavish distinctions and giving all the fine 
language to the upper sort of people." In 
his famous essay on the comic dramatists of 
the Restoration, Macaulay displayed his 
customary common sense in his assertion that 
"the sure sign of a general decline in an art 
is the frequent occurrence, not of deformity, 
but of misplaced beauty. In general, tragedy 
is corrupted by eloquence and comedy by 
wit." 

If the frequent occurrence of misplaced 
wit is the sign of a general decline of com- 
edy, the disappearance of the "epigram" 
which merely crackles for its own sake and 
which does not Illumine either character or 
situation, may be accepted as the sign of a 
general revival of the art. We may take it 
as a hopeful augury for the future of the 
drama that the comic playwrights of our 
language at the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and at the beginning of the twentieth 
eschewed this facile effect. Oscar Wilde is 
the only recent writer of comedy who de- 
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scended to the sprinkling of his diahjg.with- 
"good things" copied from his note-book ap*3 . 
as serviceable in one play as in another. And-" 
it is to be recorded that Gilbert, even if he 
accepted the convention in 1872, had released 
himself from it before he began the series 
of librettos, in which the dialog is always 
pointed and pertinent and in which the wit 
is intimately related both to character and 
to situation. 

There is a pleasant piquancy in the fact 
that the habit of writing plays to order to 
fit the special qualifications and the special 
desires of the members of a special company 
of actors, which Gilbert satirized in 'A Stage- 
Play,' was a habit to which he himself con- 
formed. His earlier more or less poetic 
plays, 'Pygmalion and Galatea,' for one, 
were carefully adjusted to the capacities and 
to the aspirations of the actors and actresses 
of the stock company at the Haymarket 
Theater, then managed by Buckstone; and 
the later librettos, written for the Savoy 
Theater, were devised with corresponding 
ingenuity to reveal and to contrast the talents 
of the group of singing comedians, kept to- 
gether year after year by d'Oyley Carte. 

Many of Gilbert's elders and betters 
among the dramatists set him the example. 
The more closely we study the craftsman- 
ship of Shakspere and MoHere the more 




ejeafjy'-^n we see that these masters of the 
-.ah peopled their plots with characters com- 
•."pljsed for the members of the company to 
which the author himself belonged. It is 
equally obvious that Sheridan fitted every 
part in the 'School for Scandal' to the several 
members of the incomparable company of 
comedians that he had inherited from Gar- 
rick when he took over the management of 
Drury Lane. 

Now that the stock company, changing its 
membership very slowly, has ceased to be, 
the dramatists of today are released from 
the limitations under which Shakspere and 
Mollere had to work. Yet there always will 
be, as there always have been, commanding 
personalities among the performers; and the 
dramatist will always be tempted, as he 
always has been tempted, to profit by the 
exceptional histrionic endowment of these 
actors and actresses of assured popularity. 
Sophocles is said to have destined his trag- 
edies for a protagonist whose name is now 
lost to us. Rostand tailor-made 'Cyrano de 
Bergerac' to the myriad talents of Coquelin. 
Augier composed character after character 
for Got; and Sardou put together one showy 
part after another for Mme. Sarah Bern- 
hardt. And in his instructive lecture on the 
author of the 'Abbe de I'Epee,' Legouve has 
told us how he and Scribe came to compose 
'Adrienne Lecouvreur' for Rachel. 

B. M. 
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